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PULLING DOWN THE TEMPLE 


HAT this is an age of spiritual chaos is an appraisal which has been 
made by many sober minds. However true it may be, more impor- 
tantly we are now witnessing a desperate conflict between the forces of 
spirituality and naturalism, between faith and negation, between that 
right order of man composed of soul and body and naturalism. No one 
who thinks deeply and reasons clearly can deny this conflict. Nor can 
tolerance be justly given as an excuse for any who, recognizing the battle 
lines are drawn and the enemies engaged, divides his sympathy and alle- 
giance. The ignorantly indifferent may possibly be deplored; the in- 
formed yet opinionless neutral can only be condemned. So vital to man- 
kind and to civilization is the present day warfare that those with their 
eyes open and their minds alert are compelled to side with the angels or 
the devils or else tar themselves with intellectual cowardice. 

Now were we asked from history to predict what class would most 
certainly be fighting for the triumph of the spiritual the answer would be: 
the poets. Theirs is a province so close to that of the priest and the 
prophet that it oftentimes overlaps. None others are more necessarily 
and immediately, essentially and exclusively concerned with the things 
of the spirit. To conjure up a world in which materialism and animality 
were universally accepted would be to picture the extinction of the poet. 
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Yet it is obvious that today there is an alarmingly high proportion of 
those, dubbed poets, who can be found in the phalanxes of the material- 
ists abetting their own destruction through an unholy alliance. And 
close to them tread certain critics who are ready to shout approval when 
the poet takes even the first step towards his suicide. Obviously there 
are many specious reasonings but too seldom is the truth heard—the pur- 
poses of poetry are not only being debased but are being replaced by 
something else. To discuss this replacement here would be too much 
of a digression; we will revert to it in another issue. 

If we are entitled to expect sureness and steadiness in anyone, 
doubtless they should be found in him who sets himself up as a critic. 
We would not recognize his dicta as necessarily true, but we have every 
justification to demand that he be convinced they are true; to demand 
that he arrive at his convictions logically from a stable philosophy of art; 
and to demand that if he undertakes criticism at all he must not be 
uncertain about fundamentals. Surely if he is conscientiously filling his 
duty as a critic—in the majority of cases a self-assumed duty—he cannot 
refuse to label a poet as right or wrong in fundamentals by begging the 
question entirely and asking which fundamentals are right and which 
wrong. Of this shifty type of criticism one can find many samples in 
current columns. We will give one. In The New York Times review 
of Robinson Jeffers’s latest book we read: ““Webster was for law and 
order; Jeffers is for neither law nor order. And which is right? There 
is the rub. And that is why the Coast iconoclast so piques one today. 
Plunging to the roots of things, as Jeffers does, he may be right. But 
when the law says that Madrone is not a competent mother, may not the 
law be right? A reader must . . . decide for himself.” And if the 
reader, why not the critic? Why does he not, as Jeffers does, plunge “‘to 
the roots of things,” and why does he not know whether law and order 
are right and wrong? 

There are unquestionably critics who possess the courage of their 
convictions and proclaim that law and order are wrong. However 
much we may disagree with them, we can admire them as open adver- 
saries. We, being at the least equally courageous in our conviction, are 
convinced that they are seriously mistaken, even blindly and essentially 
mistaken, when they approve an advocacy of the overthrow of law and 
order by a poet. Man is amenable to Divine law and prime among his 
ends on earth is the striving to order soul and body in conformance with 
the Divine Will. To this end the ideology of the poet, if he is worthy 
of the name, must be directed. Otherwise he pulls down the temple on 
his unworthy head. 
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RESURGAM (TO R. R. D.) 


Oh, I had lain too long at ease. 

The sweet, soft days, the cool palm trees, 
The dim, sweet shapes of the mind’s land 
Had made me heavy, had laid a hand 
On pride and glory, praise and worth, 
So none could raise me from the earth. 


And I laid an arm across my eyes 

To shield me from the sunbright skies, 

And turned a little and bent my head 

And thought dim thoughts on the secret dead. 


Oh, I was heavy and time was fleet 
And once I had shunned the earth with my feet, 
But now to lie on it was more sweet. 


Then from the north like the whisper of flame 

Ran the tale of the glory of your name. 

Your name and your glory rang from the north... 

And now it is the rising up! The surge! The going forth! 
CRIMMINS CURTIN. 


WITNESS 


By black and purple, now we come together, 

The loved survivors in this little room, 

We shed inevitable tears, but I would rather 

We held one thought for firelight in the gloom: 

“This dust that walked among us for a while, 

Breathed, and bore brown eyes that had blue whites, 

Gave tender looks, and broke itself to smile, 

And cunningly was forged for five delights. 

Only this dust has lost the trick of being, 

Only at last the miracle is gone 

Of which we were the witness, had the seeing, 

The hearing and the right to think upon. 

So brethren, from your hearts all sorrow banish, 

Miracles stand revealed but when they vanish.” 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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STIGMATA 


Quiet wives with tragic faces, 
Keeping house in sheltered places— 
One among them said to me, 

“If I only could be free!” 


Divorcées in snappy gowns, 
And the liberty of towns, 
Doing things and going places— 
With vivacious, tragic faces! 
DOROTHY HAIGHT. 


YOU SHALL ENTER WHERE YOU WILL 
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Frail Willow Leaf, 

Knock at the Stream’s door: 
It will open at your touch; 
Explore 

The emerald crypt, to find 
But your own grace 
Immured of a still mirror. 


Pale, hesitant, 

Upon the Wind’s threshold, 

Knock, Petal, fearsomely. 

Within are children bold— 

Wild sport they’ll make of you— 
That door 

Holds but the cruel welcome of the Cold. 


Knock, Moth, 
Upon the doors of Night. 
Pause but to hang your cloak 
In this our templed sight; 
Ascend the winding stair 
Of anguish all-consuming. 
Flight to the hidden cenacle of Light! 
ANNE YOUNG. 


WHITE NIGHT 


slow night 
sleep I long for 
long dream and serene 
air hovering sleep 
coming softly 
lightly laid down 
silently I long for 
haunting me always 
waiting too long for 
sleep 

CHARLES BALLARD. 


INSPIRATION: THE LISTENER 


One at the twilight, 
One at the long sweet 
Hour of sunset; lost 
In a great heartbeat. 


Over the silent 

Watery shadows, 
Seeking a far faint song, 
The unbound soul goes. 


And into the night, 
The vast and boundless 
Deep ocean of beauty, 
Mystic and soundless, 


Drifts her boat, chartless, 
Drifts, in the glowing 
Soft starlit stillness, 

Moves without rowing... 


While one in the sternsheets, 
In silvery mist clinging, 
Leans, leans—and listens 
To far sweet singing. 
JOHN J. KERRIGAN. 
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PANHANDLER 


Begrudge him not the dime for beggar’s crust, 
Although you doubt the cry of “brother”; 
Behold the words inscribed, ‘“‘In God we trust,” 
Who pleads for one may need the other. 
RICHARD X. EVANS. 


THE LAST PRAIRIE-DOG TOWN 
(near Sterling, Kansas, 1932) 


Here once was prairie-sod, in places hollowed 
By floundering of humped beasts with shaggy manes; 
Here was the buffalo-grass, here bison wallowed 
Before the plow and windmill took the plains. 


The railroad came; the Indian and the reckless 
Plainsman in passing saw the bison pass, 

And rainfilled pools became a broken necklace 
Of loosely-strung flat beads, dropped on the grass. 


The bison came no more; the final pillage 
Of their bleached bones and dung was swept away. 
Only a prairie-dog and ground-owl village 
Remained to call to mind a younger day. 


But in mid-row farm-boys would stop their harrows 
To watch the barking dive, the low brown flight, 

Perhaps to find the heads of Indian arrows, 
Dropped, it would seem, by passers in the night. 


And from the plaza of that prairie-village 
On misty mornings, one could sense the way 

The country looked ere plains were drowned by tillage, 
Before there was a trail to Santa Fé. 


Was it good thrift this untamed sod should know 
Thralldom of tractor and of barbed-wire fence 
That here a bankrupt farmer now might grow 
Low-grade eight-bushel wheat at thirty cents? 
KENNETH W. PORTER. 


EPITAPH ON THE PRESENT AGE 


We are much wiser than our sires, no doubt... 
And yet the one thing we are sure about 
Is that our sons will rip us inside out. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS WREATH 


The grasses of Canaan are proudful it seems, 
Lush in their heritage, bladed with dreams. 


O winds that love Juda, stoop low as ye pass 
And shake the small secrets that sing in the grass. 


Once a marauding hand laid low 

Some of Canaan’s proudest sheathing— 
Where did this royal garment go? 

What flower was worthy such a wreathing? 


Sunshine burnt and fragrance bled, 
“We will bloom again,” they said. 
Minted rays of sunlight spreading, 
They have made the oxen’s bedding. 


To the moonlight on the floor: 
“You have seen us bloom before”; 
(Still untouched their ancient pride) 
“We will bloom again,” they cried! 


Nights of silver, days of gold 

Drop like coin on the ragged wold; 
Dull green mildew, purple mold 
Stud the hay in the oxen’s fold. 


Trodden hay, all hope denied, 
“We will bloom again,” they sighed. 
Broke the heavens open wide— 
One white Blossom dropped beside 
The drowsing ox on his moldy bed— 
“Bloomed Eternity,” they said. 
SISTER MARY BERTRAND, O.M. 
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EUCHARIST 


In a circle encircled with love past its uttermost rim 
A soul is await before God, and the waiting is witness of Him. 
Then the silence is broken by wings, by the wings of a dove, 
And a truth beyond knowing is known of the likeness and love; 
For the Indwelling Giver and Gift of the Consecrate Host 
Blesses most heaven’s bread to the penitent hungering most. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


AS ONE FINDING PEACE 


Because the Spirit of Delight has laid 

His hand upon my lips, I may not tell 

All that my heart has learned; because my eyes 
Saw Beauty for one moment, unafraid, 

I shall go singing through the very shade 

Of death—yet never whisper what befell, 
Nor ever show the ruddy wounds He made. 


Whether the dart He used was tipped with flame 
Or ice, I know not—I remember this: 

One breathless word of unexpressive bliss, 

The half unspoken utterance of a Name... 


Now by all paths where joys encompass me 
Blindly I walk. These tears upon my face? 
Think not of them, nor marvel there should be 
A note of sadness in the songs I sing, 
For all my former prowess is undone 
Since I have stood one moment in a place 
I may not name—and learned this secret thing: 
The Spirits of Delight and Pain are One, 
For both are Love. (Ineffably replete 
With Pain, the heart that knows how Love is sweet, 
And knowing, seeks, and blissfully has found.) 
The Spirit of Delight has taught me this— 
He that is called the blissful Paraclete. 
SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 
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MUSEUM PIECE 


(With apologies to the modernists) 


A marble goddess stands in banishment 
Behind the barrier of a velvet cord, 

Her classic beauty, strange to the intent 

Of modern modes, is casually ignored. 

Yet living impulse wrought this symmetry! 
And must the minutes ever as they pass 
Alter the pattern, infinite and free, 

Until it ebbs like sands within the glass? 


For once, when Greece was a triumphant land, 
White fluted columns rose upon a hill 
To guard this presence, while a sculptor’s hand 
Trembled beneath the fervor of his will 
To ultimate release—his spirit bowed 
Before this figure raised against a cloud. 

HELEN FRITH STICKNEY. 


CONCESSION 


I saw a woman die last night. Her name 
Meant less to me than words; but as she died, 
She wore a look El Greco might have tried 

To paint and failed: no vision there, no flame, 
No masking fear in deference to shame. 

She lay crouched forward in her bed and cried, 
Too old for hope, and much too hurt for pride, 
But fighting death for each slow inch he came. 


A worn and restless love I would not yield 

Was somewhat less a comfort to my heart 
Than life to her; and yet I had not steeled 

My will to undertake the losing part, 

Until a strange, dead face taught me their course 


Who cede their treasure only under force. 
C. E. MAGUIRE. 
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FIRST SNOW 


The miles that stretch on other days 
Like endless chains to hold me fast, 
Are kindred now—as each lost phase 
Of distant hills grows clear at last. 


The hourly moods of spring derange 
My certainty; and autumn teems 

In careless beauty sharp with change 
That touches our securest dreams. 


But now I can be sure; I know 

How every lifted line stands blessed, 
And every curve is soft with snow 

In unity from base to crest. 


A great glad hunger lifts my heart; 
Though miles are just as long today, 
They cannot set me far apart 
From hills but one white line away. 
SARAH KLECKNER. 


TENTH POINT OF THE LAW 


This crusty pipe grown old in my possession 
Never looks up and says, “I am not yours.” 

My clock, although it clangs for self-expression, 
Faithfully in my ownership endures. 

This chair, this pen, this book—suppose they raised 
A plea they are not, or in use forgot 

That they are mine—I should be both amazed 
And rightfully indignant, should I not? 


Yet you my friend, whom I more highly prize 

And closely own, plead in and out of season 

(Subtle if sober, blunt if otherwise) 

How you are not, nor can with any reason, 

Ever be mine for friend or what you will. 

On which, most odd, I hold you dearer still. 
ROBERT C. FABER. 


CHARM FOR A SUNNY MORNING 


This is the spot—and the storm passed over, 
Bees return to the red-eyed clover. 
Step where the grass-tops bend in pain, 
Guarding stars of yesterday’s rain; 
Step slowly, slowly; treasure is here: 
Bind your heart with holy fear, 
And your roving eyes, to keep 
Tryst with beauty, laid asleep 
Where deep shadows interlace. 
Speak the word, mark the place! 
EARL DANIELS. 


DARK WIND 


Dark wind, how came you hither to my door? 
From what drear places under what bleak stars 
To shake me like a tree from root to crest 
And scatter on the earth the fruit I bore? 


It was an April hour first you passed 

Among these branches heavy-hung with bloom, 
To rob them surely, leaf by painted leaf, 

Even to the smallest and the last. 


And I said nothing. What was there to say? 
And I did nothing. What was there to do? 
But this last plucking at the autumn’s close 
Has stung me with a keen and quick dismay. 


Under the cover of night, O restless one, 

O wild and wilful, turbulent dark grief, 

You stripped me wholly, brought my harvest down, 
And left me shamed and ravaged and undone. 


Words are futile even now, I know; 

And deeds but idle gestures . . . passively 

I give my body to the chilling blast 

And lift my arms to catch the winter’s snow. 
FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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DEATH 


If time to go 
Were ours to choose 
I’m sure that I 
Should stay too long; 
One more night 
Against your heart— 
One more robin’s song. 
GRACE COLBY BUTTRICK. 


SHADOWS 


Shadows in the water, 
Down, look deep, 

The leaves blur and shiver 
Where dim forms creep 
And pale shifting faces 
Peer and peep. 


Shadows in the water, 
Lift not your head 

To ghosts and dream-folk 
Lost or dead, 

In the pale water 

Look instead. 


The faint leaves whisper, 
The ripples stir, 

Look not behind you— 
Who stands there? 

Is it Cloven Hoof 

Or Wanderer? 


God or devil 
Or human-kind? 
Stare in the water 
Never look behind 
Lest beauty or terror 
Strike you blind. 
MARION BROWN SHELTON. 


THE VEIL OF VIRGINITY 


She said “there is no glory like to mine, 

To be on earth that knows a million flowers; 
To spend this gold of unreturning hours, 
Beneath His sun, that is His seal and sign. 


“My years are few, yet, God knows, being old, 
(If old age be my lot) shall make me strong 
As are the pulse-beats of an acorn’s song, 
When great oaks mass within its tiny mould. 


“Who, then, shall fear,” she said, “the fall of night— 
Love’s hand shall touch me soft as evening-rain; 

A virgin, like a lily free from stain, 

Keeps ever the rich samite smooth and white.” 


Then, veiling her young eyes, a clear design 
Of living prayer she seemed, that soared afar 
To that rich realm where the pure spirits are— 
She said: “There is no glory like to mine.” 
J. CORSON MILLER. 


THINNED TIMBERS 


The years hard hands will warp and loose the frame 

Of this frail house and an insistent sun 

Will offer unto visitants a flame 

To scan the toil we’ve spent our lives upon. 

On past the loosened panels to the shrine, 

Where we have set from plaster or from loom 

The flower of our re-echoing design— 

That mystic tenant of our soul’s high room. 

Then may it be, when the thinned timbers part 

And Light with careless touch unwraps the clay— 

Showing the figure modeled with no art 

Save love no skill save prayer—the fabric gray 

May catch through God’s illimitable grace, 

Some radiant guise of Him I toiled to trace. 
LEWIS COLWELL. 
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ST. JEROME AND HIS LION 


Jerome, the saint, beheld an outer door, 
Which hinged upon the forest, open wide 
And, as the heavy timber swung aside, 

A lion limp across the sanded floor. 


The brute, sagacious eyes upturned to his, 
Lifted a paw infected by a thorn. 
The saint’s compassion covered all forlorn, 
Bewildered life and so he succored this; 


Withdrew the barb; applied a soothing balm; 
With courteous tone expressed a grave concern. 
Released from pain, the creature in his turn 

Disposed himself to sleep with feline calm. 


In short a strange devotion had begun: 
The lion evinced a dog-like gratitude, 
A cat-like love of place, however rude 

And bare of comforts the ascetic shun. 


He slept upon the hearth; ran out and in, 
And answered to his name as sleek and docile 
As Tabby, reared by some benign apostle 
Who loves his cat and all her forest kin. 


But there were certain hours when, truth to tell, 
The saint perceived his lion was in the way, 
And when he could not make his pet obey 

He wished him anywhere but in the cell. 


He prayed: “Lord, give me patience to endure 
With fortitude this mammoth cat of Thine 
Who loves to couch upon my hearth, supine, 

And underfoot and lazily secure. 


“He grows too large for this restricted space; 
The narrow pallet which I hope to die on 
Is all too often sagging with this lion 

Who most of all desires an easy place. 
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“And my old bones must rattle as before. 
But I was younger then and more elastic; 
To discipline a lion is rather drastic 

When one is stiff and aged muscles sore. 


“°Tis true I walk within the leafy gloom 
Secure because my lion is strong and stout, 
Or write until my candle flickers out 

Companioned solely by this savage groom. 


“And yet I might dismiss him if I could... 
Domesticated lions are often trying 
And he is much too large. There’s no denying 
He’s better suited to his native wood. 


“But I am very old and apt to grumble; 
I love my beast and have no doubt at all 
That I should grieve were he beyond recall, 
So I must humor him and be more humble.” 


Sighing a little but no longer fretful, 
He bent to stroke his lion’s rusty mane .. . 
His lion, stretched upon the counterpane 
On which himself had yearned to sink, forgetful. 
ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 


BUT MAN’S DISGUISE 


If in default of fame 

Men carve a blameless name 

On malleable hearts, 

Or use love’s healing arts 

To mend the broken wing 

Of birds too sore to sing, 

Their weakness is but man’s disguise 
To hide the wisdom of the wise: 


They are the truly great 
Whose love can liberate. 
SISTER MIRIAM, R.S.M. 
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NAPOLEON’S TOMB 


I saw the curse of Corsica compressed 
By mankind’s hatred in this shroud of stone. 
Here irony, indeed, was at her best, 
To leave the god of glamour quite alone, 
Imprisoned in simplicity—and wed 
To silence who wore thunder on his head. 

GIBBS HOFMANN. 


AUTUMN ROSES 


More exquisite than April’s fresh-hued flowers 
On June’s voluptuous blossoms, you have blown 
Like gentle ghosts upon the atmosphere, 

For there has grown 
Into your being the sweet transience 
Of Indian summer mornings, and frail hours 
Of lingering radiance ere the frost appear. 
Poignantly fair your white fragility 
That soon shall flutter down to death— 

A breath— 

A passing wing— 

And you are gone 
With summer’s rapture and the songs of spring— 
A dream, a fragrance, and a memory. 


Pale petals, lift your beauty to the sky 
And drink the joy of this blue autumn day! 
Soon will you pass 
To sleep forever with all lovely things: 
With bending lilac and tall ripening grass, 
Young summers and young springs. 
But now you breathe the essence of these hours 
Fragile and delicate, while in the air 
There thrills a hint of some impending change: 
Of seeds that fall and lie 
Waiting for spring— 
Of faint remembered flowers 
And small wings passing by. 
SUSAN MYRA GREGORY. 











FIRE 


When you asked for my love, I gave it, 
Glad it was you who could win, 

I carried my fire to your hearthstone, 
But you—you locked me in. 


Then the flame which had burned serenely 
Flickered in startled shock, 

Then flashed its reply to the insult 
Of that flung lock; 


And died away in the ashes 
Of the house you had built for me, 
While I fled, scarred and tortured, 
But free... free... 
CLARA AIKEN SPEER. 


A SILENT ROOM 


Once lovers must have lingered in this room, 
Reluctant to forego 

The brief delight that bore the taint of doom, 
The tincture of dark woe. 


Now no illusion charms this somber place. 
The casement, long since nailed, 

No longer frames a star-filled square of space. 
The glory that has failed 


Must lie like the untroubled dust upon 
Forgotten verities: 

The books, the bed, the flowers forever gone: 
No mind remembers these, 


Save at the last the wanderer’s, who walks, 
Unasked and unafraid, 
Within this room where lately silence talks, 
And knows itself betrayed. 
RALPH FRIEDRICH. 
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THE SWAN 


In this white dream 
Who had taught her 
Cool dignity 

On blue water? 


Here, loveliness 

So shameless—bare; 
Lies breast to breast, 
Lake-mirrored there. 


I, breathing not, 
Hold back my breath 
At this synthesis 
Of sculptured death. 
ALEXANDER HYND-LINDSAY. 


CRANBERRIES 


Bright fruit of the bog 
Wholesome and lasting, 
Bringing delight 

When cold winds are blasting 
And winter draws near 

With short span of light. 


Thanksgiving were drear 
Without your bright color 
To bid us good cheer 
And drive away dolor; 
Bright fruit of the bog, 
The last of the year. 
FLORENCE E. MILCKE. 


BETRAYED 


If I had kept my place 

in the Pro-consul’s chair 

I could have stayed the slaves 

with one light movement of my hands. 
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But I had seen Lavinia with the rest— 

O strength and light. 

Suddenly, horribly, all my flesh 

knew how her flesh must quail, 

and I was mad and leaped 

to reach her side, 

to save, to comfort her. 

So now I am left here, torn by the lion’s claws. 


Lavinia is no more. 
GRACE FALLOW NORTON. 


TOUCHSTONE 


A hundred thousand eyes 
Just these, my two, 
Before the eye I wrong 
By deed I do. 


A hundred thousand ears 
Just these, my two, 
Before the ear I wrong 
By word untrue. 


A hundred thousand souls 
Just this, my one, 
Before the soul I wrong 
By thought alone. 
LINCOLN LORENZ. 


WITHOUT END 


Silence is the last place for me now, 
though hills are far from here; 
silence where there is no sound, 
nor motion of year on year. 


You that came once, gentle, great, 
you left me more than any word. 
All great things go this way—childhood, 
and sound of music vanishing as soon as heard. 
ELDA TANASSO. 
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ONLY THE HEART 


Only the heart can gauge the dawn, 
By its own moody caliper. 
Though dark’s patrol should be withdrawn, 
And sea-blue hills with grace confer 
Light’s largess, this may not suffice 
To lift the night. I have had one 
Swift phrase, steeled in white heat or ice, 
Eclipse the glory of the sun. 


STELLA ROBERTS BAKER. 


DEATH TAKES MY MOTHER 


I watched her dragged to the Abyss and dropped: 
Torn from the hand that would have stayed her fall; 
And I am lost in the engulfing night. 


Left is this rigid casque, bereft of the life 
That nurtured it for one-and-ninety years 
And gallantly defended. 


But something new is here by Death’s admission. 
These features wear a look of victory, 

And, clean of living flesh, her soul’s imprint. 

The mask of age is stripped away, and Death 

Has carved from youth and age a timeless beauty. 
Unravelled is the riddle of her life, 

By thwarting care and sorrow overlaid, 

And Death’s engulfing night is night no more. 


Illumined Form, you are her life’s tribunal! 
Her works rise like a pillar in her wake; 
Her imperfections crumble. 


The mantle of my years is lined with her love: 
Threaded immortelles, with balm for healing, 
And warmth to last until our meeting day. 


MABEL H. BURGEVIN. 











THE METAPHYSICS OF POETRY 


SistER M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 


F there be a soul on earth that passionately hungers for Beauty, it is the 
poet’s. If there be one that agonizes to release its inner song, again 
itis his. Yet his greatest songs he never sings, nor will be ever sing them, 
for his deepest, most intimate contacts with Beauty have been ineffable, 
hence unutterable, and he lives and dies with his sweetest songs prisoned 
in his heart. True, at times he succeeds in releasing some fragments of 
his inner vision, but even then his desire is but half assuaged, and his soul 
reaches out for a yet closer possession of Beauty, and a richer song. 

The poet’s hunger-thirst for an ever-closer possession of Beauty arises 
fundamentally from two sources, his nature, and his gift. As finite be- 
ing he tends toward the Infinite, which alone will satisfy him completely, 
and as poet he is particularly fashioned, gifted with a deep vital aware- 
ness of the world about him, an especially keen sensitivity to the mys- 
terious world of Everyman’s soul, and the intimately cloistered world 
of hisown. In each of these worlds he catches the gleam of some inner 
brightness which, in delighting his mind, yet fills it with a divine dis- 
content, and a desire to touch yet closer to the hidden mystery of being. 
““A poet,” says Jacques Maritain, “is a man who sees more deeply than 
other men, and discovers in reality spiritual radiations which others are 
unable to discern.” 

To penetrate the why and wherefore of the poet’s quest, to touch 
the source of his soul’s divine unrest, necessitates a brief excursion into 
the realm of Being. We must skirt the hills in the early morning to 
catch if may be one brief sight of that dawn of Beauty which, once 
glimpsed, so hungers the poet’s heart, and burns his soul, that he seeks 
release in song from the terrible splendor of its inner vision. In other 
words, what is this mystery of Beauty that lies at the heart of all that 
exists? 

When we touch Beauty we touch Being, infinite and absolute, one 
with the Unum, Bonum, and Verum. We touch a transcendental, which 
escapes all category. But Beauty as it reaches man comes not as a meta- 
physical abstraction, a sheer Platonic concept, aloof and apart from 
things as they are. To suit our manner of knowing, through the senses 
intuitionally, Beauty comes to man in a material vesture, in a thing’s 
very reality, as it touches the mind in a unique relation, that of causing 
delight on being known. Truth too has its special relation, that of im- 
parting to the mind a likeness of itself; so too the Good, which makes 
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itself desirable, and pleases when possessed. But Beauty, though intrin- 
sically blended of being, truth, and goodness, has nevertheless its own 
specific mission, to give delight to the mind in the simple act of appre- 
hension. 

That Beauty comes in guise of the real, St. Thomas is at great pains 
to point out when he defines it thus, “Beautiful things are those which 
please when seen.” The object is seen, in other words, known, not neces- 
sarily by the sense of sight, through sense knowledge specifically, but by 
the other faculties of knowing as well, and it may even be that the 
knowledge is established by a contact of a supra-rational nature, some 
indescribable penetration of the soul which attains directly to the mys- 
tery of being. This latter manner of knowing, as Father Gilby so beauti- 
fully explains in his recent volume, “Poetic Experience,” is amply allowed 
for in the philosophy of St. Thomas, and is attested by the experience of 
poets generally, an experience which he describes as “the interaction of 
‘two substances, deeper than through a relation of likeness, closer than by 
a reflection, more primitive than in the connexions established by rea- 
son.” The mind, then, reaches Beauty and is glad. 

But what is the nature of this mystery which lies enfolded in the 
heart of all being, or, in other words, what are the constituents of Beauty? 
With what is the mind of man transfixed? We have again St. Thomas 
to thank for an answer, when in his second descriptive definition of the 
beautiful he tells us clearly, “Beauty requires three conditions: integrity 
or perfection . . . due proportion or harmony . . . and lastly brightness 
or clarity.” Integrity, wholeness then, harmony, and brightness. Bright- 
ness! This characteristic is preéminently Beauty’s own, and by this is 
she recognized by all who love her. Claritas is her mysterious God- 
woven garment whose quiet luster betrays her dwelling place. By its 
shining philosophers have long ago discovered her, and straightway named 
her splendor veri, splendor ordinis, and splendor forme. It is always 
splendor, this joy-giving light! 

This brightness which is Beauty’s accosts us at every turn, stands 
waiting at every crossroad. In the young eyes of children, the scent of 
passion-lilies, the faces which pain has spiritualized, the delicious cadence 
of a Mozart sonata, and the peace of a quiet lake at dawn, we experience 
a divine encounter, and the mind knows a mysterious delight. Nor 
need the object in which Beauty manifests itself be of a nature exalted; 
the simple, commonplace things of every day are each weighted with a 
spiritual message. In them a sudden brilliance flames, and the inner 
secret of being is half betrayed, to the mind’s unutterable delight. True, 
these are, if you will, moments of a higher visitation, for the most part 
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tense, vivid with an other-worldly vividness, and swift as the hush be- 
tween two heartbeats. But their memory and influence is undying. For 
of this touch of spirit is conceived in the mind of a unique idea, the so- 
called artistic-concept, a concept to which because of its peculiar type 
theologians liken the creative ideas of God. It is a concept formative 
of a new reality, a work of beauty, and what is true of the artistic con- 
cept in general, is likewise true of the poetic concept in particular. Un- 
like the speculative idea which is derived from things by a process of ab- 
straction, the idea of the poet precedes his creation, and is the pattern 
according to which his work of beauty is formed, a work glowing with 
the brilliance of form, bearing the impress of the poet’s heart, and the 
contours of his soul. Having pierced as it were to the mystery of being 
and extracted a ray of its luminous secret, the poet impregnates a new 
reality with this same living secret. He returns the mystery to the 
world of being, but returns it transformed, transfigured by its passage 
through the gateways of his soul. The poet thus in a secondary manner 
continues God’s creation, and leaves in his “poem-creatures” a vestige 
of himself, who is created to God’s own likeness. The more nearly he 
images God, the more will his work glow with divinity. Of “the stuff 
of words” which is to the poet what notes are to the musician, clay to 
the sculptor, color to the artist, is caught and fixed as in a web his reve- 
lation of Beauty. With them he links the finite with the infinite, as with 
potent symbol he strives to tell some hint of the veiled splendor of a 
never-changing Beauty. 

Beauty in essentia is a transcendental, and in its absolute form is 
found only in God Who is Infinite Beauty. Its appearance in created 
things is but a remnant, a mere ray of that Absolute Beauty. To quote 
St. Thomas: “Upon every creature by a special manner God pours forth 
as in a flash the transmission of His beams of light which are the source 
of all light . . . and these transmissions are ‘beautifiers,’ that is to say, 
they are the cause of beauty in created things.” So the seeker after 
Beauty, the artist, the poet, is knowingly or unknowingly, a seeker after 
God! His art reaches out for the Absolute and touches it, but can never 
fully compass it this side life eternal. Hence when the poet’s song is 
sung, however meticulously perfect it may be in itself, and however re- 
flective of the vision in his mind, there is still a discontent, a certain tang 
of bitterness, a wistful sorrow that Beauty healing as it is, still leaves un- 
soothed the deeper pain of an eternal longing. There is a gradual lifting 
of farther horizons beyond which his art must yet pursue its eager quest. 
A quest not desolately futile, and ending in its desolation, as hinted of 
in the carpe rosam songs of the Pléiade, where overtones of Ia rose flétrie 
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hung as a mist above each final cadence, but rather a quest the soul of 
which is symbolized in la rose immortelle with its presage of a higher, 
fuller life to come, whose utter loveliness our present glints of Beauty but 
dimly suggest. And the poet, to whom is attributed that strange lone- 
liness which he shares in common with all artists, and saints, must, by 
very reason of this loneliness be divinely glad. For it is a gift of privi- 
lege to approach, recognize, and respond to the peculiar charm, and 
luminous form of being; this gift he shares with many. But to enshrine 
some fragment of this inner vision in a living, lovely song—this gift is 
the poet’s own. Asa candle set at night in a window lights a lonely road, 
so his poem, glowing with the beauty of form, breaks the dark on the 
road of a difficult ascent. And the poet must know that his beauty- 
thirst will be ultimately, divinely quenched, when he shall drink of the 
cup of Infinite Beauty from the hands of One “most beautiful of the 
sons of men.” Then, let him not ask the whence of his wild thirst, his 
indeterminate hunger, “except with this as an overword”—Fecisti nos ad 
Te, Deus, et irrequietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat in Te! (“Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our heart findeth no rest until it 
rest in Thee!”’) 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Niagara University, N. Y., 

Office of the Dean. 
To the Editor—We of the Catholic colleges and universities have been 
watching SPIRIT since the publication of your first issue. Too long 
have our English courses been flooded with modern verse that was barren 
of thought and arid of meaning. Novelty of form is no substitute for 
beauty, nor can vaporings take the place of depth. Speaking for myself, 
I wish to congratulate you on the work you have already done and to 
give you my best wishes for what you plan todo. You have filled a void 
in our curricula, and I only hope that you continue to attain the high 
standards you have set.—Francis L. Meade, C.M. 

Westport, Conn. 

To the Editor—The majority of our poetry magazines seem to be dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the long epic or narrative poem died with 
the classics and that the dainty lyric alone should survive. Will we 
never again get outside the poet’s little world and chuckle over the 
adventures of the man who never read a line in his life? Away with 
the Versailles shepherdess! Up the plowman, the miller, and the reeve! 
—Stephen McCracken. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


God’s Ambuscade, by Daniel Sargent. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $2.00. 

This is a lovable book. Every poem in it, if pierced to its core 
thought, will be found to bear a truly noble sentiment (a test one dare 
not apply to most modern verse). Mr. Sargent has no grudge against 
life, no personal nostalgia to conceal in a vesture of metrics and imagery. 
Life is not perfect, but it is very good just the same. There are children, 
shepherds, lights, meadows, haylofts to behold; there is St. Joseph, Our 
Lady, Benedict Labre, St. Francis, the Babe of Bethlehem to love and 
admire. God lurks in this world: it is His ambuscade, and Mr. Sargent 
sets out with a reverent eye to find Him. 

This poet has a good ear, and there is some nice music in his book; 
but he has even a better eye. His way is more that of a painter than a 
musician; his verses are mosaics rather than symphonies. His pictures 
are neatly sketched, full of surprises, and each contains some hidden 
charity, or some hidden wisdom. 


All the best things are hidden, that is why 
Children are always whispering in your ear 


he remarks, and concludes 


That’s why the wise go desert-ward once more. 
That’s why the Carmelites have shut the door. 


Each poem in this collection might be called a poem of praise. 
Praise is the most perfect form of prayer, one need not be considered 
too Abbé Bremondish in calling it also the noblest form of poetry. Mr. 
Sargent has praise for “Carver Hill”: 

When every thrush was singing in the wood 
And every leaf was listening to every thrush. 


Praise for the ““Night-Shower”: 
That smote a deep bass drum 
Above the children’s head, 
And stole like a painter’s thumb 
Along each putty lead. 


Praise for ‘““The Last Day,” when the bodies of the dead are urged: 


Stand up like men, you rib-cases, you thighs, 
Leap to your sockets, hip and humerus, 

Put on your strength of tendons. In the skies 
A light is coming. You must be valorous. 
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Also praise for the Faith, the Church, in his lovely sonnet “Rome,” in 
whose strong security one finds that: 
. . . those years you read about 
Fade littler than what little space may stand 
Between two praying fingers on your hand. 


THe CaTHo ic Poetry Society oF AMERICA, of which Daniel 
Sargent is president, owes him a debt of gratitude for this charming book, 
so skillful in its utterance and so distinguished in its moral ideals. He 
in turn owes gratitude to his publisher for the format they have given his 
volume. Its colors are charcoal and silver. It is a delight to hold as well 
as to read.—L. F. 


Boundaries, by Leonard Feeney, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

It is impossible to review a book of Father Feeney’s in the orthodox 
way. To grow heavy and professorial on the subject of such crystalline 
and witty verse, so rare in a day that yields the laurel most willingly to 
obscurity, would be unpardonable. The proper method of reviewing 
“Boundaries” would be at a gathering of your friends, selecting such 
poems as “Indignation,” “Snails,” or “Song of India,” reading them and 
awaiting the reaction of joy. The three poems mentioned are the three 
that first come to mind; any three might have been chosen. 

Father Feeney’s work has in it a quality of delight. He seems so 
pleased, himself, with God’s world and the wonders in it that his pleasure 
inevitably becomes ours. The present reviewer must confess to a par- 
tiality for Father Feeney’s work that prevents his own criticism of it 
from being much more than a rehearsal of past praise. The Skeltonian 
note in the title poem of the book and in “Reflections on a Flea” is most 
charming and refreshing and the animal poems, “Donkey,” “Rabbit,” 
and others strike a note of tenderness without sentimentality that places 
them definitely among the élite of their type. There is no need for com- 
ment on the technical skill and variety of these poems. 

Of the two styles of poetic writing which Sir Walter Scott once 
classified as the ordinary style and the “big bow-wow” style, Father 
Feeney has elected to be ordinary with the rest of us. There is none of 
the “big bow-wow” about him and he speaks simply enough for children 
and wisely enough for sages.—J. G. E. H. 


The End of Singing, by Benjamin Musser. Manchester, N. H.: The 
Magnificat Press. $1.00. 

This thirty-fourth publication of Mr. Musser’s (noted on the book 
jacket as the last published volume of his poetic work for general distri- 
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bution) collects in 130 pages verses originally printed in a wide variety 
of magazines, newspapers and anthologies, and inspired by an even wider 
variety of emotions and ideas. Like most of his work it has a funda- 
mentally spiritual motivation; and even stanzas on love, sonnets on roads 
and couplets on war employ a spiritual interpretation. The war theme 
is repeated, with feeling and effect, in several verses, with the underlying 
theory that 
“Though one be said to win a war, 
Where two contend there two shall fail.” 


> 


“Purple Clover,” which belongs to this group, is notable for its 
slightly startling imagery, a deft satiric touch, and considerably more re- 
straint than characterizes some of the book’s more pretentious show- 
pieces. A comparison of individual verses indicates that, when he is 
willing to expend sufficient thought and energy on pointing and polish- 
ing his lighter efforts, the poet can achieve outstanding things in this 
genre. The difficulty is that he allows himself to underrate the dignity 
of these deceptively genial sallies. If he had, for instance, devoted to his 
ingenious “Hagiologist in Famine Days,” half the technical care he 
wastes on some of the heavyfooted, repetitious mystical selections, this 
might have been a classic of its kind. Similarly, in “The Little Saint 
Upstairs,” Mr. Musser is occasionally somewhat disrespectfully slipshod 
in his composition; and one feels that Sister M. Raphael, O.S.B., deserves 
better at his hands. He displays considerable skill in handling the in- 
sidious couplet, is at his metrical best in the longer, loosely patterned 
pieces like “‘Still-born Rapture,” but is stilted and precious when he essays 
the sonnet. 

One wishes that, instead of abandoning verse-making, as he threat- 
ens to do, Mr. Musser might devote his vigorous talent to excavating, 
from the enormous bulk of his work, the many excellent and character- 
istic verses which he has so frequently and almost perversely slighted or 
left buried among inferior stuff. A volume of such verses would prob- 
ably be the first of his publications of which it would not be necessary 
to say that the parts were immeasurably greater than the whole.— 
C. E. M. 


The Little Gate, by Bertha Gerneaux Woods. North Montpelier, Vt.:, 
The Driftwind Press. $1.00. 

Here is a book that has the grace of gladness and the fragrance of a 
spirit infused with the Gospels. Its ninety-odd poems are almost with- 
out exception edifying and delightful. Their spirituality is not of the 
sort that vanishes into thin air. It is rather an illumination that plays 
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upon human and tangible things, enriching them and bringing out their 
values. Allusions from Scripture, and in particular from the parables 
of Jesus, creep continually into this author’s writings. They are in- 
woven not with affectation but as if by an inescapable bidding or re- 
minding. 

There is nothing of literary pretentiousness about the poetry of 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods. She sings as the heart dictates, but the dicta- 
tion is not that of a mere random emotion. Instead it springs from a 
hearty love of humanity and an undissimulated joy in the mundane and 
mystical manifestations of a divine scheme of things. If occasionally 
she falters in poetic artistry, if sometimes her work is not as compact or 
as chastely wrought as it might be, there is always a compensation in the 
glow and vibration of her verses. Their orientation is undeviatingly 
toward that “true Light” which “came into this world.” Hence they 
shine with the evangelical virtues of faith, hope and charity, and have 
the ring of canticles. 

Readers of SPIRIT will recall how, in “At the Door,” she could 
not bring herself to turn away the notions-vendor from her doorstep 
without first bestowing a bit of patronage and praying: 


Help him see that some one cares. 
Let him go with self-respect, 
Shabby shoulders held erect. 


This is typical of many of the best touches in her poems.—C. J. L. 


Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. $1.25. 

There is no longer any necessity to justify Mr. Eliot’s poetry before 
reviewing it. The earlier generation of scoffers who could always be 
relied upon to quote “The moon shines bright on Mrs. Porter,” etc., when 
the name of Mr. Eliot was mentioned seems to have disappeared and so 
the critic’s task is lightened. 

“Murder in the Cathedral” is a narrative play that deals with the 
murder of Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury—the personal 
and national consequences of that deed. It is cast in a form that will be 
familiar to Mr. Eliot’s readers from “The Rock” and “Sweeney 
Agonistes.” A chorus opens the drama and expresses the moral and 
spiritual issues at stake; three priests, three knights and the Archbishop 
complete the vital members of the cast. The action is divided into two 
parts; an interlude of the Archbishop’s last sermon, which is in prose, 
separates these. 
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The poem or drama is most interesting by reason of its form, which 
is a distinct advance over “The Rock,” being more unified and direct 
than that work, and of its intellectual balance. The development of St. 
Thomas Becket’s character and the searchlight thrown as it were back- 
ward over his past and forward into his future is done in masterly fash- 
ion. Mr. Eliot has now finally discarded the obscurity of technique 
which militated in the past against the understanding of his thought and 
his verse in this instance is direct and fine—drawn without loss of those 
elegiac harmonies which made his past work so memorable. The per- 
sonal problem of the Archbishop is played off against his public office 
and the drama comes to its tragic conclusion with the justificatory 
speeches of the murderers, wherein one detects Mr. Eliot’s fine irony, and 
a last chorus tying up the whole. “Murder in the Cathedral” because of 
its sustained beauty and fine dignity would make an interesting dramatic 
presentation.—J. G. E. H. 


Once When Arcturus Shone, by Mabel Posegate. Brattleboro, Vt.: 
Stephen Daye Press. $1.60. 

Graced by a strikingly effective title poem, this volume will appeal 
to readers of fastidious verse. The opening lyric sets so meticulous a 
standard that one need not be unduly disappointed if some of the others 
seem to fall short of it in fiber and in finish. Mrs. Posegate has the atti- 
tude of the artist. As a rule her lines bear evidence of orderliness in 
thought and juxtaposition. Her emotions, at least in expression, are 
rigidly disciplined. This is true to such a degree that the question arises 
whether something of vigor is not sacrificed in the process of precision 
and restraint. The author is by no means always ascetic or aloof. In 
“Primal Music,” one of the most satisfying poems of the group, she steps 
from her guarded tower and catches the vitality of earth and sun. The 
result is a sonnet which has kinetic rather than static energy—and this in 
spite of a last line that lapses somewhat into prose. 

Another fine bit of work is the “Blue Grass Portrait,” beginning 
with the line: “Your Betty lamp hangs idle from the tile.” Here sharp- 
ly objective treatment cuts through to the optic as well as to the sympa- 
thetic nerve and the emotional effect is accentuated by continency of 
feeling. The poems “Boy” and “Boy Beneath the Stars” have a deep 
validity. That Ik Marvel (Donald Grant Mitchell), in his ‘“Reveries 
of a Bachelor,” may have said the same things in prose a long time ago, 
does not matter. If it may be argued that a book is as good as its best 
components, “Once When Arcturus Shone” ought to wear exceedingly 
well.—C. J. L. 
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AMBUSCADE 


A BOOK OF POEMS 
by Daniel Sargent 


Three other poets say: 


“A magnificent sheaf of verse,” says Father 
Leonard Feeney, S.J., of this new volume by the 
President of the Catholic Poetry Society. 


“God’s Ambuscade seems to me to contain, along 
with many interesting poems, several that have 
exceptional splendor and strength. Among 
these are the lyric ‘Magnificence’—which really 
lives up to its name—The Anchor,’ ‘Death,’ and 
‘The Last Day.’ This last is that very rare thing 
in our day, a poem that achieves grandeur.”— 
Theodore Maynard. 


“A delightful volume, beauty filled, as a book of 
poetry should be.”—Sister Madeleva. 


And Percy Hutchison in N. Y. Times 
Book Review says: 


“Something as rare as it is precious—the breath 
and delicate accent of true poetry. Mr. Sargent 
convinces one that poetry is still a living and a 
life-giving force.” 


$2.00 
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